place. It Is gigantic. When full, it can hold over
fifty thousand people. The seats, the staircases, the
pavements are all of dazzling-white marble, and as
there is of course no roof, the effect of this vastness
of white, under a bright-blue sky, and bathed in
golden fires, is almost blinding. All round the Sta-
dium cypress-trees have been planted, and their
dark-green heads rise above the outer walls, like
long lines of spear-heads guarding a sacred in-
closure. Two comfortable arm-chairs for the king
and queen face two stelae of marble and the far-off
entrance. The earthen track where the sports take
place is divided from the spectators by a marble bar-
rier about five feet high, and till you descend into
it, it looks small, though it is really very large.
The entrance is a propylaeum. It is a great
pity that immediately outside this splendid
building the hideous panorama should be allowed
to remain, cheap, vulgar, dusty, and despicable.
I could not help saying this to a Greek acquaint-
ance. He thoroughly agreed with me, but told
me that the Athenians were very fond of their
panorama.

In a straight line with the beautiful Arch of
Hadrian, and not far off, is the small and terribly
defaced, but very graceful, Monument of Lysicrates,
a circular chamber of marble, with small Corinthian

columns, an architrave, and a frieze.    It is sur-
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